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I. Background and rationale for this study 

In this report, the National Council on Teacher Quality evaluates key features of 
67 undergraduate institutions elementary, secondary and special education teacher 
preparation in the state of Texas. We apply 25 standards that bear directly on the 
capacity of those programs to attract talented individuals and prepare them to 
teach effectively. While it is not the first such study undertaken by NCTQ, it is by 
far our largest, a familiar role for the Lone Star state. 

Our interest over the past five years in studying formal teacher preparation across 
the United States is consistent with NCTQ's broader organizational mission of un- 
derstanding how institutions — be they state departments of education, legislatures, 
teachers' unions, school districts or education schools — help and hurt teacher quality 
in this country. We undertook this work because the public (ourselves included) 
knows far too little about the performance of individual education schools, in spite 
of a long tradition of heavy regulatory oversight along with the not inconsequential 
requirements for meeting regional or national accreditation. 

As many have observed about higher education in general, the institutions preparing 
the nation's teachers suffer from many of the same ills that plagued PK-1 2 educa- 
tion for decades before the 1990s accountability movement: a lack of transparency 
and accountability to the public. Accordingly, the public knows very little about which 
education schools serve the public good and which do not. 

In no sense does NCTQ proceed with the authority of a government regulator that 
must verify if an education school is qualified to prepare teachers for a state teaching 
license. Nor do we act as an accrediting body that must determine if an education 
school meets industry standards. While we frequently take issue with the process by 
which these entities confer their certificates of good health upon institutions, their 
role is not our role here. We are an advocacy group for improving teacher quality. No 
one in Texas or elsewhere is obligated to act on any finding or recommendation that 
we might make. The only tool in our kit is careful, accurate and fair research, which 
happens to generate findings and recommendations that make a lot of sense. 
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While education schools have 
always had more than their share 
of critics both within their own 
institutions and externally, their 
standing may never have been 
much lower than now. Criticism 
is harsh and coming from 
all corners. 



"By almost any standard, 
many if not most of the 
nation's 1,450 schools, 
colleges and departments 
of education are doing a 
mediocre job of preparing 
teachers for the realities 

of the 2! st century 
classroom. " 

—Arne Duncan (2009) 

U.S. Secretary of Education 



"My proposal is to blow 
up all undergraduate 
schools of education 
in the United States." 



—Craig Barrett (2009) 

Retired Chairman and CEO, Intel 
President Obama-appointed Chair, 
Educate to Innovate 



"Today, despite many efforts 
at reform, teacher preparation 
is still inadequate for the 
realities of urban classrooms. " 



— Randi Weingarten (2007) 
President, American 
Federation of Teachers 



Why education schools must be examined 

While the bluntness of the many critics of education schools may seem unfair 
or incendiary to some, they cannot be dismissed, as they reflect the depth of 
serious concern over the state of teacher preparation in the United States. 

The challenge for the nation, including Texas, is to move beyond strong rhetoric 
to appreciate how critical it is that we hold education schools accountable for 
serving the public good and improving teacher quality. 

Here's why: 

1 . The number of teachers capable of making the kinds of gains 
necessary to close the Achievement Gap between white, middle class 
children and poor, minority children is small — roughly only one in 
seven teachers. 1 

2. The group of teachers that is most likely to impede student progress 
is first-year teachers, regardless of what kind or how much prepara- 
tion they have had. 2 

3. Research looking at formal teacher preparation in the aggregate 
(not individual programs) has yet to find that teachers who have 
formal teacher preparation are more apt to be effective than 
teachers who have had little to no preparation. 3 

4. While some of the explanations for the nation's teacher-quality problem 
cannot be blamed on poor preparation of teachers, others can: 

■ We know that low admissions standards let too many teach- 
ers into the profession who lack the requisite skills to be 
effective. 4 

■ Teachers who don't know their subject matter can't teach it. 

■ Teachers who don't know how to manage their classroom 
and who don't have other basic professional skills are unable 
to be effective. 

These problems are all traced back to poor teacher preparation. 

The significant role that teacher preparation plays in contributing to the nation's 
teacher-quality problem seems to not be apparent to government regulators and 
state school boards, at least not enough to lead to action. There are more than 
1 ,400 education schools in the nation, 69 in Texas. Just over one percent of the 
nation's education schools are identified annually by states as "at-risk" or "low- 
performing." Texas has reported no "at risk" or "low-performing" education 
schools since 2006. 5 

NCTQ undertakes this work to better serve the consumers of education schools: 
aspiring teachers and the school districts that hire teachers. They currently 
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receive no meaningful information, from either government agencies or 
accrediting bodies, that allows them to weigh the quality of one education 
school against another. This explains why so many Texas school superintendents 
are eager to endorse this study, indicating that they will use the findings to 
improve hiring practices. (See page 22.) 

For this unique approach, the standards that NCTQ has developed over the last 
five years and applied here in Texas, many for the first time, address the design 
of teacher preparation programs. (See page 34.) Our aim is to assess whether 
the fundamentals are in place to produce the best possible teachers, provided 
that instruction is of high quality and teacher candidates have the aptitude to 
gain from that instruction. In that sense, our standards represent necessary, but 
not sufficient, conditions for producing top-notch teachers. 

The current practice of leaving consumers in the dark supports an untenable 
system in which institutions that do a terrible job keep doing a terrible job, while 
those doing a great job are, in essence, ignored. In particular, the four educa- 
tion schools that are identified in this report for the overall strength of design 
of their preparation programs deserve commendation, not to have the public 
assume they are part of the problem. 

At the other end of the spectrum, we identify eight education schools that are in 
need of serious attention because they produce a significant number of teachers 
out of programs whose designs need significant improvement. Seven additional 
education schools are in need of significant redesign, but we do not designate 
them as being in need of serious attention only because their lower teacher 
production numbers make them less of a priority for the state. 

This identification serves an important purpose: to alert the public and poli- 
cymakers that some education schools in Texas, while they may have many 
strengths, suffer from serious problems in the fundamental design of programs. 

There are 48 schools in the "middle" on which we offer no general designation. 
There are great differences in quality among these 48 schools. Nevertheless, 
until we return to Texas for a more comprehensive analysis that includes such 
key features as the content of professional preparation coursework and student 
teaching, we only present our findings on these institutions in the disaggre- 
gate — a useful tool for driving program improvement. 

What do we mean by program fundamentals? 

NCTQ looks at a school of education in the same way that a movie producer 
reviews a script while considering bankrolling a film. Our work focuses primarily 
on how a teacher preparation program is scripted, or designed. The features we 
look for in teacher preparation are those that lay the foundation of good prepa- 
ration just as a good script does. Without a good script, the quality of the movie 
suffers even with a big budget, A-list stars and the latest special effects. 




Texas Schools with 
Strong Overall Design 

Dallas Baptist University, 
Southern Methodist University, 

The University of Texas - Pan American, 
The University of Texas at Austin 



Attention 

Needed 

Texas Schools 
in Need of Attention 

Lamar University, 
Midwestern State University, 
Our Lady of the Lake University, 
Texas A&M University - Commerce, 
Texas Christian University, 
Texas Tech University, 

Texas Woman's University, 
University of Houston 



Small Schools 
in Need of Improvement 

Arlington Baptist College, 

East Texas Baptist University, 
Houston Baptist University, 
Howard Payne University, 
Southwestern Adventist University, 
Texas Wesleyan University, 
Wiley College 
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What NCTQ learned about 

teacher preparation in Texas 

1 . The most consistent feature 
of teacher education in Texas 
is a lack of consistency. Rather 
than consensus there is inter- 
institutional confusion as to 
what it means to fully prepare 
a teacher for the classroom. 

2. Well-meaning efforts to 
regulate Texas education 
schools have come up short, 
and at times have been 
counterproductive, tying 
the hands of education 
schools at all levels. 

3. The content preparation 
of many Texas teachers 
is inadequate. 

4. Many education schools 
patronize their teacher 
candidates, placing a high 
value on "edu-tainment" 
at the expense of rigor and 
intellectual engagement. 

5. An inattention to output data 
suggests too little reflection 
on program improvement. 



But a script isn't enough. Other elements of good film-making must also be 
brought to bear; otherwise, the movie will be headed for the DVD bin at a 
discount store. 

To carry this analogy a step further, NCTQ is looking not just for a good script, 
but one that could produce an Oscar-worthy movie. We believe that teacher 
training programs, like movie studios, should not release a mediocre product, 
but something of lasting value — a timeless classic, if you will. 

These programs, in other words, should provide their teacher candidates with 
all they need to enter a public school system and perform well, regardless of 
whether they are placed in a low- or high-performing school. 

NCTQ's work in Texas is one step we are taking toward a 201 1 national study 
in partnership with U.S. News and World Report. A careful reader will notice 
that there are many critical elements of teacher preparation only partially exam- 
ined here, notably student teaching and the content of much of the professional 
coursework required of teacher candidates. Their omission is entirely due to 
timing, as an evaluation of Texas institutions against a full set of standards 
will take place in 2011. 



II. Summary of findings 

In the course of our two year study of 67 education schools in Texas, we 
learned much about the policies at these institutions, as well as how those 
policies play out in practice, particularly in the coursework requirements 
that indicate whether a teacher has been adequately prepared. Our findings, 
which now fill a 500-page report, can be mercifully condensed into five 
general observations, relevant not only to the institutions in the study but 
for Texas policymakers as well. 

Observation 1. The most consistent feature of teacher education in 
Texas is a lack of consistency. 

From a bird's-eye view, the many disparate approaches in teacher preparation 
taken by Texas institutions convey the impression of a field characterized by 
considerable confusion (which we note is no less true outside Texas). Though 
private and public education schools in Texas are not subject to identical 
oversight from the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board and the 
State Board for Educator Certification (housed in the Texas Education 
Agency), the end result is that there may be as much variation within private 
and public groups of institutions as is found between them. Across the board, 
the interpretation of the path needed to become a teacher is, frankly, all over 
the map. 
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We observed the following: 

1. Irrational variations in coursework requirements. 

In many other critical areas, particularly in the content preparation of teachers, there is remark- 
ably little consensus about the "best way" to prepare teachers in their subject area(s), even 
among institutions housed within the same system. The variances are significant regarding the 
amount of required coursework for future teachers as well as the essential topics to be covered. 

For example, we found little consensus among Texas education schools about how much biology 
coursework is needed to qualify to teach middle school science. 

How much biology coursework do teachers need in Texas for teaching middle school science? 



22 - 21 




Required courses 

Texas institutions do not seem to agree on how many biology courses a middle school teacher 
needs. Depending on where a teacher candidate receives her training in the state, she may have 
to take as few as one course or even up to nine courses. 
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2. Mathematics preparation of elementary teachers. 

Institutions across the United States cannot agree on how best to prepare an elementary teacher in 
mathematics. Texas is no exception. NCTQ identified no fewer than six distinct preparation models across 
Texas institutions: on one extreme is the model in which teacher candidates only take coursework in 
elementary mathematics topics and on the other is the model which requires teacher candidates to take the 
same mathematics coursework as any college student on the campus. Sometimes mathematics methods 
coursework is required, sometimes not. The most popular model (38 institutions) requires some of every- 
thing: elementary content, general college content and mathematics methods. 

There are no fewer than six different models practiced in Texas for preparing elementary teachers in mathematics 



Model 1 




34 ed schools 



Model 2 




8 ed schools 



Model 3 




6 ed schools 



Model 4 



Model 5 




16 ed schools 



2 ed schools 



Model 6 




ed school 



School requires candidates to take: 



^ Math coursework intended only 
for teacher candidate 



General college math 
coursework 



Q Coursework on instructional 
strategies for teaching math 



To make matters even more confusing, within each of these models the amount of required courses varies 
substantially. For example, Southwestern University, The University of Texas at El Paso and Tarleton 
State University all use Model I . However, Southwestern University requires only one math course 
intended for teacher candidates, The University of Texas at El Paso requires two and Tarleton State 
University requires three. Unless elementary teacher candidates at each campus have significantly different 
needs, there is no good rationale for this variance. 
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3. Intra-system variance. 

There is little evidence that even institutions housed within the same university 
system buy into a common approach. For example, three institutions in The 
University of Texas system take dramatically different approaches toward the 
content preparation of elementary teachers. At The University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin, elementary teacher candidates have the option of completing 
an academic major outside of education (and most do so); at The University 
of Texas at Brownsville, future elementary teachers take a 1 5-credit-hour 
minor in English; and at The University of Texas at San Antonio, no more 
than two classes are required in any one subject. 

Could it be that these disparate approaches are signs of institutional creativity, 
not a field in disarray? Certainly in some instances, such an argument carries 
weight; one would not like to imagine a path to teacher preparation that allows 
for no institutional creativity or innovation. For example, Texas A&M University 
has created two new elementary mathematics courses ( Problem Solving in 
Mathematics and Integrated Mathematics ) for elementary teacher candidates. 
Such initiatives reflect institutional creativity that may hold great potential. 
Nonetheless, the apparent benefits of many of the "choices" we encountered lie 
well outside the bounds of creative decision-making. 

4. Textbooks galore. 

Perhaps no other feature exemplifies the chaotic nature of teacher preparation 
than the number of textbooks used to teach the same content matter in courses 
taught across the state. While most fields of study adopt a few standard, 
seminal texts for teaching students the basic foundational principles of the 
discipline, that's not the case here. We counted no fewer than 256 textbooks 
used in 198 courses we evaluated for reading instruction. The most commonly 
required books are used in no more than six courses, with 71 percent of the 
texts used in only one course. 

One might conjecture that there are that many great reading textbooks out 
there. But of the 256 reading textbooks in Texas, only 1 7 were deemed to be 
adequate core textbooks by literacy experts, meaning that they accurately and 
thoroughly cover all five components of effective reading instruction. In fact, 
we found only one program that steered entirely clear of textbooks that 
contained errors or important omissions on how to teach reading. 



256 




reading reading 

courses textbooks 
in Texas in Texas 



Most fields of study use a few 
seminal texts in introductory 
college coursework. That is 
certainly not the case for course- 
work in reading instruction. 
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In their defense, many 
institutions argued that our 
reading evaluations were 
flawed because institutions 
routinely pass muster with 
the Texas Education Agency 
(TEA) for meeting the 
regulatory requirements. 

Why the disparity? 

What NCTQ does: 

NCTQ bases its rating on review of 
the syllabi and textbooks for required 
reading courses. When reviewing the 
syllabus, we look only for the most 
basic evidence that the course: 1) 
devotes at least one lecture to each 
of the five essential components of 
reading (phonemic awareness, 
fluency, phonics, vocabulary and 
comprehension); and 2) teaches only 
those methods that were upheld by 
the report of the National Reading 
Panel, a requirement of Texas 
regulation. We have experts review 
textbooks to make sure that they too 
provide an accurate representation 
of the science of reading. 

What TEA does: 

TEA visits an approved preparation 
program every five years, in advance 
of which it asks the institution to 
complete an extensive self-report on 
its compliance with regulations. With 
regard to reading, institutions are 
asked to "Explain how the program 
teaches reading theories within the 
content areas and grade levels." If 
"time permits," regulators may visit 
classes. No course materials, such as 
syllabi or textbooks, are required but 
TEA retains the right to collect them 
and visit courses. 6 



Observation 2. Regulation and monitoring of education schools 
come up short. 

Texas has taken a relatively aggressive role in regulating its education schools, 
but there is little evidence in our findings that this regulation has been effective. 

■ More than a decade ago, Texas issued regulations mandating that 
education schools teach the five components of reading science. These 
regulations were among the toughest in the nation at the time. As in 
most states that have imposed such regulations absent an effective 
licensing test, the regulations have had little effect. Only one in four 
institutions (23 percent) is actually meeting the requirements of 
the regulations, just slightly more than the 15 percent of schools 
we find nationally. 

It is well worth noting that we did find examples of exemplary practice 
in reading, including some of the strongest coursework we have seen 
anywhere in the nation, particularly at Texas A&M University and 
Southern Methodist University. 

■ Some of the regulations have tied the hands of education schools, 
notably the cap placed by the Higher Education Coordinating Board 

on the number of professional courses a public institution can require. 
That move, adopted in 1987, puts a limit on the number of education 
courses: no more than 18 to 24 credit hours, or six to eight courses. In 
the first instance, the cap sets an unrealistically low limit on the work 
that education schools need to accomplish. (Student teaching alone, for 
instance, is generally considered to be a 1 2-credit course.) In the second 
instance, the regulation allows so many exceptions (courses addressing 
early childhood education, English language learners, special education 
and bilingual education can be exempt) that it has become impossible 
to effectively monitor and very easy to game. 

■ In seeking to rein in the practice of teachers majoring in education, 
the state encourages the use of the academic interdisciplinary major. 

In theory, Texas could argue that it no longer allows teachers to major 
in education. But, in reality, the major has only managed to help 
education majors thrive under a different name. Take, for instance, 
the example of coursework required of elementary teacher candidates 
at The University of Texas at Tyler, illustrated on the next page. 
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Required courses in The University of Texas at Tyler's elementary teacher preparation program 



Introduction to the Teaching Profession 


3 


Introduction to Special Populations 


3 


Integrating Technology in the Classroom 


3 


Teaching Skills and Classroom Management 1 


2 


Teaching Skills and Classroom Management II 


2 


Educational Psychology: Learning 


3 


Introduction to Early Childhood Education 


3 


Child Growth and Development 


3 


Creativity, Play and Learning 


3 


Pre-Kindergarten and Elementary Literacy 


3 


Literacy in the Elementary Classroom 


3 


Assessment and Literacy Diagnosis Practicum 


3 


Corrective Reading in the Classroom 


3 


Teaching Social Studies in the Classroom 


3 


Curriculum in Early Childhood 


3 


Educational Strategies for Individuals with Special Needs 


2 


Teaching Mathematics in the Elementary School 


3 


Teaching Science in the Elementary School 


3 


Student Teaching 


6 


Student Teaching Seminar 


0 


Children's Literature 


3 


Science elective 


4 


World Regional Geography 


3 


Geology 


3 


College Algebra 


3 


Math Statistics 


3 
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Of the 76 credits of required coursework, we could identify only 19 credit hours that were clearly academic 
in nature, well short of the 30 credit hours that are needed to constitute a full major. The university insists that 
some portion of the remaining 57 credits is "academic" even though all of the coursework appears pedagogical 
in nature. Clearly, the university is not offering a genuine interdisciplinary academic major, and if the credit hours 
of professional coursework satisfy the cap imposed by the Higher Education Coordinating Board (see above), it 
is only because Texas exempts many courses from being labelled as such. 
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